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S  E  B  M  0  X . 


“And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us.  — 
Psalm  90:  IT. 

The  natural  world  is  full  of  beauty.  Our  senses 
are  addressed  by  the  forms  and  colors  of  objects, 
the  harmony  and  melody  of  sounds,  the  fragrance  of 
odors  and  the  richness  and  lusciousness  of  viands. 
Through  these  senses,  the  world  without  us  makes 
an  impression  upon  the  soul,  or  the  world  within  us : 
and,  as  the  harp  when  touched  responds  to  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  it,  so  the  soul  trembles  and  vi¬ 
brates  under  the  influence  of  the  external  world.  In 
contemplating  the  external  world,  we  discover  that 
every  degree  and  kind  of  perception  is  followed  by 
a  corresponding  emotion,  from  the  faintest  whisper 
of  affection,  which  falls  upon  the  ear,  to  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty  heard  in  the  thunder  and  the  roar  of 
the  resistless  ocean. 

The  mind  or  soul  of  man  has  been  divided,  in  its 
operations,  into  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibility  and  the 
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Will.  Nothing  can  touch  the  sensibility  or  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  has  not  first  entered  into  the  intellect, 
and  the  will  refuses  to  put  forth  a  single  act,  until 
moved  by  the  feelings  or  emotions.  We  will  not 
presume  to  determine,  whether,  or  not,  one  of  these 
occupies  a  more  important  position,  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man,  than  another.  It  is  manifest  that  they 
reciprocally  influence  each  other,  and  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  one  another,  for  their  appropriate  action. 
It  is  also  the  testimony  of  experience,  that  there  is 
enjoyment  in  their  activity.  There  is  a  dignity  and 
power  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  which  exalts 
the  possessor  really  and  consciously  above  the  irra¬ 
tional  creatures  around  him.  There  is  moreover,  a 
triumph  and  exultation  realized,  when  some  great 
truth  has  been  eliminated,  or  some  important  law  as¬ 
certained  and  settled.  Yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
men  of  the  most  vigorous  intellect  cold  and  unsus¬ 
ceptible,  and  destitute  of  the  sensibility  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  which  we  find  the  highest  enjoyment.  We 
say  then,  that  in  the  region  of  the  sensibility,  where 
the  emotions  and  affections  have  their  seat,  the  high¬ 
est,  purest  and  most  permanent  enjoyment  is  to  be 
realized.  They  err  therefore,  egregiously,  and  do 
violence  to  their  nature,  and  the  gracious  purpo¬ 
ses  of  God  in  reference  to  them,  who  cultivate 
the  intellect,  at  the  expense  of  the  emotions,  and 
who  repress  the  outgushings  of  a  heart  alive  to 
the  impressions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good ;  who 
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arrest  the  sympathies  of  their  natures,  that  they 
may  exalt  their  intellect,  and  thus  sever  the  myste 
lious  cord  which  binds  them  to  all  that  is  lovely 
in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds. 

Among  the  emotions,  we  place  first  in  influence 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  It  does  not  indeed  rise 
so  high  as  the  affections,  but  in  its  exercise  lays  the 
foundation  and  furnishes  the  food  of  love.  No  one 
loves,  or  desires  that  which  is  deformed,  whether 
naturally  or  morally.  It  is  true,  the  affection  of  the 
mother  is  not  diminished  by  the  helplessness  of  a 
deformed  child  ;  it  is  rather  increased,  but  it  is  the 
moral  beauty,  and  not  the  personal  deformity  which 
is  loved.  It  is  also  the  helplessness  of  the  child  and 
the  reaction  of  the  neglect  of  an  imsympathising 
world  upon  the  true  mother's  heart  that  gives 
strength  to  her  affection  for  her  suffering  one. 
Neither  is  a  morally  deformed  child  cast  off  and 
alienated  from  the  household,  however  much  and 
justly  a  virtuous  community  may  condemn  his  char¬ 
acter  ;  because  there  is  constantly  cherished  the 
hope,  that  the  lost  image  of  moral  beauty  may  be 
restored. 

This  emotion  belongs  to  our  nature,  and  there¬ 
fore,  is  universal.  In  its  exercise,  it  is  invariably 
pleasant ;  and  as  the  material  world  presents  an  end¬ 
less  variety  and  multitude  of  objects  addressed  to 
this  emotion,  we  are  constantly  solicited  to  partake 
of  this  pure  and  elevating  enjoyment.  The  open- 
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ing  and  the  closing  day,  with  the  glories  of  the  ri¬ 
sing  and  the  setting  sun;  the  changing  heavens 
above  us,  by  day  and  night ;  the  forms  and  motions 
of  the  clouds,  the  mysterious  messengers  of  the 
skies ;  the  insect  tribes,  which  move  in  countless 
numbers  in  the  air,  or  under  our  feet ;  the  varied 
landscape,  the  towering  cliff,  the  hoary  mountain, 
the  gloomy  forest,  the  gushing  fountain,  and  the  ma¬ 
jestic  river,  all  address  themselves  to  this  emotion  of 
the  soul.  To  these  forms  and  colors  of  objects  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  eye,  we  add  the  voices  of  nature  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  ear,  whether  instinct  or  educated. 
Here  all  nature  is  vocal.  From  the  tiniest  insect 
which  expresses  its  happiness  in  scarce  audible 
tones,  up  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of  creatures, 
up  to  the  music  of  the  spheres  whether  imaginaiy  or 
real,  there  is  a  gushing  forth  of  charming  sounds 
which  constitutes  a  universal  song  of  praise  to  the 
benevolent  Creator. 

These  beauties,  which  are  without  the  man,  var¬ 
ied  and  multiplied  as  they  are,  constitute  but  a  small 
part,  and  perhaps  the  least  important,  of  the  objects 
upon  which  this  emotion  acts.  The  soul  itself,  in 
its  ceaseless  intellectual  activity,  is  beautiful  or  de¬ 
formed.  The  soul  is  beautiful,  or  deformed,  as  it 
is,  or  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  An  act  is 
beautiful,  or  deformed,  virtuous  or  vicious,  sinful  or 
holy,  as  it  is,  or  is  not  conformed  to  the  will  of  God, 
as  it  obeys  or  violates  conscience ;  as  it  proceeds 
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from  the  desire  to  benefit  or  injure  our  fellow  men 
These  acts  proceed  from  a  governing  purpose  in  the 
soul,  and  thereby  give  evidence  of  character ;  for 
character  is  made  up  of  the  governing  purpose,  with 
the  consequent  activities.  These  give  expression  to 
the  face,  and  constitute  its  indescribable  beauty,  in 
which  there  is  a  combination  of  color  and  feature, 
and  the  mingled  play  of  both  to  indicate  the  emo¬ 
tion  within.  The  perception  of  these,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  emotion,  like  those  of  natural  beauty,  are 
intuitive.  The  uneducated  perceive  them ;  even 
children,  who  do  not,  to  their  full  extent,  appreciate 
the  consequences  of  actions,  are  delighted  with  love¬ 
ly  actions,  and  feel  indignation,  pity,  or  disgust  at 
actions  of  a  different  sort.  Hence  it  is,  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  ofttime  correct  judges  of  character,  from 
merely  seeing  the  face,  and  intuitively  love,  or  aver¬ 
sion  is  awakened. 

It  belongs  to  this  emotion  to  transfer  itself  to  the 
object  which  has  awakened  it,  and  to  exert  upon  it 
a  reflex  influence.  Thus  a  beautiful  object  becomes 

more  beautiful  bv  the  reflex  influence  of  the  mind 

•/ 

upon  it.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  attachments 
which  are  formed  for  certain  habitations  and  locaii- 
ties.  Hence  the  poet  could  exclaim  with  philoso¬ 
phic  truth : 

“Mind,  mind  alone — bear  udtness  earth  and  heaven  ! 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains, 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime  !  ” 
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It  is  at  this  point,  that  the  value  of  this  emotion 
becomes  apparent,  as  the  foundation  of  the  highest 
form  of  love  ;  and  love  is  the  great  moving  spring 
to  all  the  activities  of  Christian  life.  Around  this 
emotion  cluster  all  the  amenities  of  life,  and  from 
it  they  derive  their  character  and  value.  Here  vir¬ 
tuous  friendship  has  her  seat,  and  justice  and  integ¬ 
rity  and  sympathy  and  peace.  Here  originates  that 
loye  which  has  no  connection  with  appetite  or  in¬ 
stinct,  but  which  springs  from  our  rational  and  moral 
nature,  and  is  drawn  forth  by  that  which  is  lovely 
in  both,  the  love  of  the  soul  for  the  Savior  of  sinners. 

To  sum  up  then  the  objects  which  act  upon  this 
emotion,  we  have  first,  physical  beauty  in  the  forms, 
colors,  sounds  and  motions  of  sensible  objects.  Ele¬ 
vating  ourselves  from  this  world  of  sense  to  that  of 
mind,  truth  and  science,  we  have  the  laws,  simple, 
yet  powerful,  which  govern  bodies  and  intelligences, 
the  principles  which  contain  long  deductions  of  rea¬ 
son,  the  genius  that  creates  in  the  poet,  painter  and 
sculptor.  Finally,  as  the  highest  form  of  beauty,  we 
consider  the  moral  world  and  its  laws,  virtue  in  ac¬ 
tion  and  in  suffering,  the  patriot  sacrificing  his  pro¬ 
perty  and  life  for  his  country’s  welfare,  the  physician 
and  the  nurse  braving  the  pestilence,  to  minister  to 
the  sick  and  dying,  the  Christian  suffering  the  loss  of 
all  things,  that  he  may  win  Christ  and  be  found  in 
him,  and  the  Son  of  God  descending  from  heaven 
and,  after  having  assumed  our  nature,  offering  up 
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himself  oil  the  cross  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Here  we  arrive  at  the  limit  of  human  excel¬ 
lency,  and  pass  over  to  that  which  is  divine.  Here 
there  is  moral  beauty,  such  as  is  exhibited  only  in 
the  character  and  works  of  God. 

We  have  said,  that  moral  beauty  contains  within 
it  the  highest  form  of  beauty.  If  we  pass,  from  that 
which  is  real,  over  to  the  ideal :  if  we  select,  from 
the  most  perfect  of  imperfect  beings,  their  best  qua¬ 
lities  :  if,  from  the  best  of  actions  and  motives,  we 
take  those,  which  are  most  exalted  and  elevating, 
and  unite  them  into  one  being,  as  the  painter  and 
sculptor  form  their  ideals  of  perfect  form  and  color, 
we  would  constitute  a  being  more  perfect  than  any 
of  our  fallen  race,  and  one,  who  would  be,  not  only, 
worthy  of  admiration,  but  would  command  it  from 
all  those  who  knew  him.  Yet,  this  perfection  would 
fall  infinitely  short  of  the  character  of  God,  who  is 
absolutely  perfect.  In  the  language  of  another  : 
“He,  who  expresses  in  his  conduct  justice  and  char¬ 
ity,  accomplishes  the  most  beautiful  of  all  works ; 
the  good  man  is  in  this  way  the  greatest  of  all  art¬ 
ists.  But,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  is  the  very 
substance  of  justice,  and  the  exhaustless  source  of 
love.  If  our  moral  nature  be  beautiful,  what  must 
be  the  beauty  of  its  author  ?  His  justice  and  good¬ 
ness  are  everywhere,  both  in  us  and  out  of  us.  His 
justice  is  the  moral  order  that  no  human  law  makes, 
that  all  human  laws  arc  foiced  to  express,  that  is 
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preserved  and  perpetuated  in  the  world  by  its  own 
force.  Let  us  descend  into  ourselves,  and  con¬ 
sciousness  will  attest  the  divine  justice  in  the  peace 
and  contentment  that  accompany  virtue,  in  the  trou¬ 
bles  and  tortures  that  are  the  invariable  punishments 
of  vice  and  crime.  How  many  times,  and  with 
what  eloquence  have  men  celebrated  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  solicitude  of  Providence,  its  benefits  everywhere 
manifest,  in  the  smallest,  as  well  as  greatest  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  which  we  forget  so  easily,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  so  familiar  to  us,  but  which, 
on  reflection,  call  forth  our  mingled  admiration  and 
gratitude,  and  proclaim  a  good  God,  full  of  love  for 
his  creatures.”  All  the  forms  of  beauty  then,  that 
appear,  whether  in  the  physical,  intellectual  or  mor¬ 
al  worlds  first  existed  in  the  mind  of  God.  For,  to 
him  there  is  nothing  new.  He  gave  them  character 
and  expression,  as  they  present  themselves  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  to  the  admiration  of  all  intel¬ 
ligences,  and  therefore,  he  himself  is  the  perfection 
of  all  that  is  beautiful.  Here  then,  God  presents 
himself  to  us  as  altogether  lovely,  and  justly  de¬ 
manding  all  our  love.  Insensibly  we  pass,  from  that 
which  is  beautiful,  to  that  which  is  lovable,  and  from 
the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  to  the  affection  or  pas¬ 
sion  of  love. 

If  now  it  be  asked  in  the  language  of  the  text, 
what  is  meant  by  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  ? 
We  reply,  that  it  is  the  sum  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
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in  nature  and  in  grace  ;  everything  which  is  calcula¬ 
ted  to  awaken  admiration  and  call  into  exercise  the 
purest  and  most  lofty  affection.  If  the  inquiry  be, 
what  was  the  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist  when  he  uttered  the  petition  of  the  text?  We 
reply,  everything  which  makes  Jehovah  an  object  of 
affection  and  desire  to  the  believer.  Language  sim- 
ilar  to  this,  was  employed  by  the  same  writer,  in  the 
27th  psalm  :  “One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
that  will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple.” 
If  we  read  with  care  the  sacred  odes  of  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  we  will  discover  that  his  admiration 
is  awakened  by  the  displays  of  Jehovah’s  power, 
wisdom,  omniscience,  omnipresence  and  benevo¬ 
lence  in  his  works,  the  heavenlv  bodies,  the  earth 
and  the  sea*,  and  the  wonder-working  power  put 
forth  in  leading  his  people  out  of  Egypt  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  the  land  of  promise.  But  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord,  as  seen  in  the  sanctuary,  was  especially 
attractive.  Here  were  displayed  the  moral  glories 
of  Jehovah.  Here  was  erected  the  mercy-seat  all 
sprinkled  over  with  the  blood  of  atonement,  and  the 
penitent  sinner  could  approach  it  with  the  hope  of 
acceptance.  Here  were  the  altar  and  the  victim- 
emblems  of  the  justice  of  the  law,  and  the  mode  of 
satisfying  it.  Here  were  the  songs  of  praise,  and 
here'  the  prayers  proceeding  from  burdened  con- 
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sciences,  and  here  the  relief  which  a  gracious  God 
imparted  to  the  penitent.  Well  might  lie  exclaim 
in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  under  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Lord :  uHow  amiable  are  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts.  One  day  in  thy 
courts  is  better  than  a  thousand.  I  would  rather  be 
a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  wickedness.” 

How  much  more  beautiful  must  He  appear  to  us, 
who  have  been  born  under  the  influence  of  a  better 
dispensation.  In  which  God  does  not  cover  himself 
with  clouds  and  darkness,  nor  veil  his  glory  in  sym¬ 
bols,  in  types  and  shadows,  nor  confine  himself  to 
one  habitation  ;  but  everywhere,  with  unveiled  face, 
we  behold  his  beauty  as  it  is  reflected  from  his  Son, 
who  is  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person.  Here  are  justice  and  love  and 
mercy  and  truth  and  goodness  and  long-suffering. 
Here,  in  the  character  and  life  of  Christ,  there  are 
activities  put  forth,  and  sufferings  endured  for  the 
salvation  of  a  world  of  enemies.  Here  are  senti¬ 
ments  uttered  which,  whilst  they  are  antagonistic  to 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  transform  into  a  correspond¬ 
ing  loveliness  those  who  receive  and  adopt  them ; 
and  here  there  is  breathed  forth,  upon  a  tumultuous 
world,  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master,  which  broods 
over  the  moral  chaos,  as  at  first  it  brooded  over  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  reduces  its  discor¬ 
dant  elements  into  harmony. 
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We  have  endeavored  thus  far,  briefly,  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  and  to  give  to  it 
the  position  in  the  soul  which  its  Creator  has  as¬ 
signed  to  it,  and  to  point  out  the  objects  towards 
which  it  should  be  directed,  and  in  connection  with 
which  we  realize  our  highest  enjoyment.  The  high¬ 
est  form  of  beauty,  and  that  which  embraces  within 
it  all  others,  is,  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  A. 
practical  acquaintance  with  this  beauty  is,  the  pray¬ 
er  of  the  Psalmist,  for  himself  and  his  associates, 
and  we  make  it  our  prayer,  for  you,  my  young 
friends,  on  this  occasion.  We  urge  upon  you  the 
duty  of  forming  this  acquaintance  as  minutely  and 
extensively  as  possible,  and  to  cultivate  the  emotion 
through  which  alone  the  forms  of  beauty  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  and  appreciated.  This  we  urge  upon  you, 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  As  a  source  of  pure  earthly  enjoyment .  The 
constitution  of  the  world  within  and  without  us,  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  give  evidence,  not  only 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  be  happy, 
but  points  out  the  mode  of  enjoyment.  Why  has 
our  great  Creator  filled  the  world  with  beauty,  and 
given  us  a  capacity  to  realize  and  appreciate  it,  if  it 
be  not  that  we  should  enjoy  it  ?  It  is  his  will  then, 
that  we  should  make  ourselves  happy,  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  varied  beauties  of  form  and  col¬ 
or  and  sound,  which  address  themselves  through  the 
senses,  to  our  natural  sensibilities.  The  cultivation 
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oi  a  taste  lor  these  beauties  then,  when  it  docs  not 
come  in  conflict  with  the  higher  duties  of  life,  is 
both  natural  and  proper.  It  tends  to  refine  and  pu¬ 
rify  the  feelings.  It  withdraws  the  attention  and  the 
affections  from  vice  itself  and  the  grosser  forms  of 
sense.  It  enlarges  the  mental  vision,  and  brings  be¬ 
fore  the  notice  of  the  soul  objects  of  loveliness. — 
When  this  taste  is  properly  directed,  and  subordina¬ 
ted  to  Christian  principle,  it  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  soul  and  the  Creator,  through  his  works. 
His  power  and  wisdom  and  benevolence  are  per¬ 
ceived,  in  his  varied  and  innumerable  works,  and  the 
soul  filled  with  wonder  and  love,  worships  and 
adores.  “The  world  becomes  a  vast  temple,  and  life 
itself  one  continued  act  of  adoration.”  Whilst  I 
urge  you  to  cultivate  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful, 
as  a  source  of  innocent  enjoyment,  it  is  my  duty  al¬ 
so,  to  caution  you  against  the  abuse  of  it.  So  myste¬ 
riously  are  we  constituted,  so  full  of  dangers  the 
path  which  we  tread,  so  closely  connected  and  min¬ 
gled  together  the  evil  and  the  good,  that  our  most 
innocent  enjoyments  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
excess  and  perversion.  Taste  has  been  perverted 
into  the  handmaid  of  vice,  and  beauty  of  form  and 
color  and  sound  have  become  ministers  to  gross  sen¬ 
suality  ;  and  thus  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which 
should  have  led  the  soul  from  nature  up  to  nature’s 
God,  has  reduced  her  from  her  lofty  position,  and 
degraded  her  to  sense.  Beware  then,  of  pictures 
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and  statues  and  sentiments  aesthetically  beautiful, 
and  morally  deformed. 

If,  through  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  taste,  the 
soul  is  charmed  with  the  objects  of  beauty  in  the 
natural  world,  how  much  more  elevating  and  trans¬ 
forming,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  is  the  morally 
beautiful.  Beauty,  in  an  eminent  degree,  belongs  to 
character  and  actions  and  sentiment,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  affections.  Nothing  in  nature  is  more 
beautiful  than  virtuous  friendship,  or  w  the  graceful 
tear  that  streams  for  others’  woes,”  or  the  mild  ma¬ 
jesty  of  a  life  of  peace  and  benevolence,  or  rever¬ 
ence  for  age,  or  filial  affection,  or  gentleness  of  spi¬ 
rit,  which  makes  the  gentleman,  or  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  or  the  patient  endurance  of  injuries  in  de¬ 
fence  of  right.  Here  is  moral  beauty  which  exalts 
the  possessor,  and  dignifies  his  nature.  To  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  these  virtues,  and  to  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  them,  opens  at  once  an  exhaustless  store  of 
pure  enjoyment.  How  much  more  exalted  and  con¬ 
stant  the  enjoyment  of  him,  whose  character  and 
life  are  made  up  of  the  practice  of  these  virtues. 
Thus,  amongst  uninspired  men,  we  regard  Howard, 
the  philanthropist,  as  carrying  with  him,  amid  polar 
snows  and  tropical  heats,  in  the  depths  of  dungeons, 
and  amid  the  loathsomeness  of  lazar-houses,  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  enjoyment,  in  the  virtues  which  he 
cherished  in  his  soul.  Hence,  we  see  also,  how  the 

morally  beautiful  becomes  an  antidote  to  physical 
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evil,  and  whilst  it  affords  direct  positive  enjoyment, 
it  secures  against  direct  positive  evil.  —  Our  text 
leads  ns  to  urge  upon  you  the  cultivation  of  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  sentiment  and  moral 
character,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  and  as,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lord ;  it  urges  us 
with  greater  force  to  proceed  one  step  farther  and 
become  practically  acquainted  with  his  moral  per¬ 
fections.  Need  1  say  to  you,  that  this  involves  the 
possession  of  a  Christian  character.  The  harmony 
of  maffs  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  natures  is 
found  in  this  character.  It  is  the  perfection  of  char¬ 
acter.  And  whatever  evils  may  be  incident  to  the 
life  of  the  Christian,  he  has  secured  for  himself  the 
highest  and  purest  enjoyment,  both  for  time  and 
eternity.  This  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  all 
believers,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  from 
the  most  obscure  Christian,  who  dies  neglected  in  a 
garret,  up  to  the  Great  Author  of  Christianity.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  one,  the  beholder  exclaims  :  he  has  fallen 
asleep  sweetly  in  Jesus,  concerning  the  other,  the 
Centurion  cried  out,  surely  this  was  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  I  urge  upon  you  the  duty  of  becoming  practi¬ 
cally  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
grace  as  a  directory  in  life.  There  are  those,  in  the 
church,  who  are  well  read  in  the  Bible,  and  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  of  theological 
literature  is  by  no  means  limited,  who  yet  appear  to 
be  deficient  in  the  practical  Christian  life.  They  are 
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ever  beholding  the  terrors  of  Sinai,  and  hearing  the 
voice  that  could  not  be  heard,  whilst  they  see  not 
Christ  in  all  his  gentleness  and  loveliness,  and  hear 
not  the  accents  of  mercy  which  fell  from  his  lips. 
These  are  rugged  men,  with  whom  you  cannot  come 
into  contact  without  being  wounded.  There  are 
others,  whose  tones  and  words  and  actions  appear 
to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  propriety.  Who 
seem  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  propriety, 
and  with  whom  it  is  delightful  to  hold  intercourse. 
In  the  one,  there  is  a  delicacy  of  natural  sensibility, 
which  is  denied  to  the  other,  and  which  can  be  se- 
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cured  only  by  cultivation.  Need  I  say,  that  upon  this 
propriety  of  sentiment  and  action  depends  a  large 
part  of  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Now,  the  cultivation 
of  this  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  the  perception 
and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  will  secure  for  us  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  which  will  be  of 
more  value  in  the  conduct  of  life  than  an  instinct  of 
our  nature.  Laws  and  principles  are  comparatively 
slow  in  their  influence  on  conduct ;  ofttimes  are  we 
in  situations  in  which  promptness  and  decision  are 
required.  In  such  a  case,  the  sensibility  chastened 
and  refined,  prompts  at  once  to  the  proper  decision 
and  conduct.  As,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
the  works  of  art,  dwelling  upon  their  beauties,  and 
filled  with  their  excellencies,  the  soul  acquires  not 
only  a  relish,  but  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  so  is  it  in  moral  excellency.  We  dwell  upon 
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a  lovely  character,  a  beautiful  sentiment,  a  noble  ac¬ 
tion  ;  we  acquire  a  taste  for  them,  and  they  leave 
upon  our  souls  the  traces  of  their  own  loveliness. 
Hence,  moral  deformity  becomes  odious  to  us,  and 
we  are  prepared,  in  any  emergency,  to  follow  the 
promptings  of  the  moral  sense  thus  refined. 

3.  I  proceed  one  step  further,  and  urge  this  duty 
upon  you  as  the  direct  course  to  become  like  that  ivhich 
is  admired  and  loved.  This,  for  obvious  reasons, 
can  be  true  only  in  moral  beauty.  Natural  beauty 
certainly  prepares  the  way  for  the  full  influence  of 
the  moral.  There  is,  in  the  human  soul,  a  principle 
of  imitation,  by  which,  we  become  insensibly  con¬ 
formed  to  the  moral  likeness  of  those  persons  with 
whom  we  associate.  In  this,  we  have  the  secret  of 
the  influence  of  society,  and  of  the  judgment  which 
is  formed  at  once  of  the  character  of  a  man,  from 
the  company  which  he  keeps.  The  companionship 
of  thoughts  whether  derived  from  books,  or  conver¬ 
sation,  or  pictures,  or  statues,  or  actions  exerts  the 
same  kind  of  power  over  the  soul,  however  one  may 
differ  from  another  in  degree.  Thus  do  men  be¬ 
come  corrupted,  in  their  sentiments  and  feelings,  by 
contact  with  the  world.  In  this  way  do  the  amuse- 
ments  and  company  of  the  gay  and  dissipated  pos¬ 
sess  so  much  power.  Thus  are  the  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  beguiled  and  ruined ;  and  in  this  way  do 
Christians  dim  the  lustre  of  their  piety  and  obscure 
the  brightness  of  their  religion,  by  a  constant  and 


uninterrupted  contact  with  a  gay  and  fashionable 
world.  Now,  the  morally  beautiful,  whether  in  sen¬ 
timent  or  action,  admired  and  loved  and  cherished, 
in  like  manner  exerts  a  transforming  power  upon  the 
character.  It  is  upon  the  same  princple,  by  con¬ 
templating  the  moral  beauty  of  the  Lord,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  character  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
we  are  changed  into  the  same  image.  In  the  gospel, 
we  are  permitted  to  behold  the  moral  perfections  of 
Jehovah,  his  justice,  goodness,  mercy  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  in  undimmed  and  unveiled  glory.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  exhibition  of  moral  perfec¬ 
tion  upon  a  sinful  world  ?  Though  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  a  wonderful 
transformation  has  been  effected.  Witness  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  sentiment  and  feeling  even  among  those 
who  do  not  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  gospel. 
W  7itness  their  influence  upon  the  laws  and  morals  of 
all  Christian  countries.  Witness  their  silent,  yet  all- 
pervading  power,  as  they  invest  all  forms  and  classes 
of  society,  as  an  atmosphere.  Justice,  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  through  our  courts,  however  obstructed 
by  prejudice,  and  marred  by  selfishness,  is  yet  that, 
which  is  reflected  from  the  word  of  God.  The  be¬ 
nevolence  which  expresses  itself  in  the  form  of  soci¬ 
eties,  for  the  relief  of  the  criminal  in  prisons,  the  in¬ 
digent,  the  diseased  and  suffering  from  whatever 
cause,  which  erects  asylums  for  the  insane,  the  blind 
and  dumb,  for  the  idiotic  and  the  profligate,  is  but 
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the  reflection,  however  faint  it  may  be,  of  the  bene¬ 
volence,  which  led  the  Son  of  God  to  heal  the  sick, 
restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and  cast  out  devils,  and 
which  prompted  the  gracious  invitation :  “come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.”  Thus,  in  the  general  form  of  Chris¬ 
tian  society,  we  see  the  transforming  power  of  the 
perfections  of  Jehovah.  We  can  readily  perceive, 
that,  the  more  fully  and  completely  a  nation  is  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  power  of  divine  truth,  the  more  cordi¬ 
ally  it  contemplates  and  embraces  it,  the  more  com¬ 
plete  will  be  this  transformation.  May  we  not  then, 
sustained  by  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  holy  prophets,  look  forward  with  re¬ 
joicing  to  the  period,  when  all  shall  be  righteous, 
when,  for  a  people  thus  transformed  into  the  image 
of  Jesus,  there  shall  be  prepared  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness.  This 
transforming  power  of  the  moral  beauty  of  the  Lord, 
we  see  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  individual 
character  of  the  Christian,  in  whom  we  can  witness 
the  transformation  in  progress,  and  behold  the  beau¬ 
tiful  symmetry  of  character  as  it  rises  and  discloses 
itself,  a  beautiful  temple  of  the  Lord.  Thus  do  the 
gentleness  and  meekness  of  Christ  calm  the  harsh 
and  rude  into  their  own  loveliness.  His  benevo¬ 
lence  unlooses  the  clenched  grasp  of  the  sordid  mi¬ 
ser.  His  active  and  ceaseless  beneficence  shames 
the  indolent,  and  calls  them  to  Christian  activity. 
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His  patience  under  labors  and  sufferings  soothes  the 
fretful  and  irritable,  and  his  forgiving  Spirit,  as  it  ut¬ 
ters  those  unparalleled  words:  “Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,”  melts  into 
forgiveness  the  vindictive  and  unrelenting.  Thus 
have  the  moral  beauties  of  Jehovah,  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  character  and  life  of  his  Son,  transform¬ 
ed  the  soul,  deformed  by  vice  and  crime,  into  the 
glory  of  their  own  loveliness.  Have  you  not  wit¬ 
nessed  this  yourselves,  and  realized  something  of  it 
in  your  own  experience  ?  It  is  seen  and  felt  wher¬ 
ever  Christ  is  contemplated.  As  certainly  as  effect 
follows  cause  in  the  moral  world,  and  as  certainly  as 
God’s  perfections  shine  forth  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  cer¬ 
tainly  will  the  honest,  earnest,  loving  contemplation 
of  the  character  and  Gospel  of  Christ  lead  to  the 
transformation  of  the  character  of  the  beholder  in¬ 
to  the  same  glorious  image.  What  a  motive  then, 
is  presented  to  you  here  for  the  discharge  of  this 
duty !  How  earnestly  should  you  be  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  more  earnestlv  and  diligently  as  you  feel 
your  depraved  natures  yielding  under  the  pressure  of 
divine  loveliness,  and  your  fierce  unsanctified  pas¬ 
sions  melting  under  the  fervor  of  the  moral  beauty 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  I  urge  this  duty  upon  you  as  a  safe-guard 
against  vice.  The  strongest  Christian  may  fall,  the 
weakest  is  exposed  to  constant  danger.  No  class 
of  persons  is  more  exposed  to  danger,  than  the 
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young.  Those  very  qualities,  which  make  them  in¬ 
teresting,  expose  them  to  the  snares  of  the  seducer, 
their  ingenuousness,  ardor,  strength  of  feeling,  and 
desire  for  action.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  there¬ 
fore,  for  them,  in  the  momentous  conflict,  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  to  surround  themselves  with  all 
the  safe-guards  which  a  gracious  Providence  has 
placed  within  their  reach.  A  taste  then,  for  that 
which  is  naturally  and  morally  beautiful,  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  successful  mode  of  excluding  the  de¬ 
formed.  We  cannot  love  and  hate,  admire  and  de¬ 
spise  the  same  things,  at  the  same  time.  We  can¬ 
not  love  God  and  mammon.  Cultivate  then,  a  taste 
for  natural  loveliness,  and  the  soul  will  seek  the 
beautiful  in  nature  everywhere,  and  will  reject  the 
deformed.  Cultivate,  in  like  manner,  a  taste  for  the 
morally  beautiful,  and  it  will  be  sought  and  admired, 
and  loved,  and  practised  for  its  own  sake.  For,  such 
is  the  charm  of  virtue,  in  any  of  her  forms,  that  she 
creates  a  love  for  herself,  which  is  pure  and  disin¬ 
terested.  Seek  after  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  the  soul  will  be  ravished 
with  its  loveliness.  For  it  transcends  the  limits  of 
human  thoughts,  and  language  fails  to  express  it. 
An  inspired  Apostle,  in  endeavoring  to  express  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Christ's  loveliness, 
employs  the  following  language  :  “That  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  ;  that  ye,  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend 


with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and 
depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled 
with  all  the  fullness  of  God.”  Here  a  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  love  of  Christ  fills  the  soul 
with  all  the  fullness  of  God.  This  fullness  then, 
must  exclude  everything  else  —  all  that  is  vile  and 
vain,  and  foolish,  and  wicked.  Besides,  this  same 
Apostle,  in  illustrating  this  same  attribute,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  soul,  utters  these  remarkable 
words  :  “For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  be¬ 
cause  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  ail,  then 
were  all  dead,  and  he  died  for  all,  that  they,  which 
live,  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  Him  that  died  for  them  and  rose  a- 
gain,” 

Here  you  perceive  that  the  moral  beauty  of 
Christ,  appreciated  and  practically  apprehended,  fills 

the  soul  and  becomes  an  all-absorbing  and  an  all-im- 
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pelling  and  an  irresistable  impulse.  Here  then,  we 
have  an  all-sufficient  safeguard  against  vice.  The 
soul  is  filled  with  the  fullness  of  God,  and  excludes 
all  else.  It  is  charmed  with  the  loveliness  of  Christ, 
and  loves  him  supremely.  It  is  refreshed  with  the 
contemplation  of  his  perfections,  and  seeks  to  imi¬ 
tate  them.  Thus,  under  the  constraining  influence 
of  the  love  of  Christ  the  soul,  once  the  habitation 
of  sin,  is  purified,  becomes  established  in  the  pos¬ 
session  and  practice  of  every  virtue,  and  like  the 


angels,  which  lost  not  their  estate,  can  no  longer  be 
seduced  from  its  steadfastness  in  Christ. 

Finally,  I  urge  this  duty  upon  you  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  good.  How  does  the  Great 
Teacher  seek  to  inform  our  minds  and  improve  our 
hearts,  ignorant  and  debased  as  they  are,  by  nature? 
Is  it  not,  by  the  attractions  of  natural  and  moral 
loveliness  ?  He  would  lead,  and  not  coerce  us,  and 
by  the  gentle  drawings  of  the  affections,  win  us  to 
himself.  If  the  earthly  paradise  was  lost,  and  our 
first  parents  were  driven  out,  by  reason  of  sin ;  to 
win  us  back,  there  is  set  before  us  the  heavenly, 
purchased  by  the  Son  of  God.  If  this  earth,  so  re¬ 
plete  with  the  beautiful,  has  been  stained  with  sin, 
and  therefore,  must  perish,  there  shall  be  new  heav¬ 
ens,  and  a  new  earth,  in  which  dwells  righteousness. 
If  the  habitation,  to  which  we  have  become  attach¬ 
ed  by  long  and  delightful  associations,  must  yield  to 
decay,  there  are  mansions  in  the  skies,  which  Christ 
has  gone  to  prepare  for  us.  The  beauty  and  grace, 
and  attractiveness  of  these  bodies,  which  we  now 
occupy,  must  pass  away,  but  there  shall  be  for  the 
regenerate  souls,  spiritual,  incorruptible  and  immor¬ 
tal  bodies.  Does  the  eye  close  upon  the  light  and 
beauty  of  this  world,  and  the  ear  become  dull  to  the 
harmony  of  sweet  sounds ;  and  is  the  taste  no  lon¬ 
ger  refreshed  by  the  fruits  of  earth,  and  does  the 
hand  no  longer  feel  the  grasp  of  affection.  In  that 
other  world  there  is  a  city  that  hath  foundations, 


whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  whose  nates  of 
pearl,  and  walls  of  precious  stones,  and  streets  of 
gold,  shall  forever  delight  the  eye,  and  the  sweet 
murmurings  of  the  river  of  life,  and  the  songs  and 
music  of  the  redeemed  forever  fill  the  ear,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  refresh  the  taste,  and  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  redeemed  and  purified  forever  charm 
the  soul  with  their  blessed  intercourse.  There  arc 
crowns  of  glory,  robes  of  righteousness  for  the  re¬ 
deemed,  and  they  shall  be  made  kings  and  priests 
unto  the  Lord,  and  reign  with  him.  With  all  this, 
that  is  attractive  to  the  natural  sense  and  affections, 
there  is  all  that  is  engaging  to  the  moral ;  love,  joy, 
peace,  gentleness,  goodness  and  truth,  and  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  these  in  character  and  conduct. 
Thus  would  God  lead  us,  through  the  beautiful,  to 
the  good,  through  the  harmony  and  order  of  the 
physical  universe,  to  the  harmony  and  order  of  the 
moral,  through  the  perishable,  to  the  imperishable, 
and  through  the  humility  and  sufferings  and  death 
of  his  Son,  to  our  humility  and  death  to  the  world, 
that  with  him  we  may  rise  to  newness  of  life. 

“Thus  the  men 

Whom.  naturers  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse  :  grow  familiar  day  by  day, 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan : 

And  form  to  his,  the  relish  of  their  souls.” 

Thus  may  you,  my  young  friends,  be  charmed 
with  the  works  and  word  and  character  of  God. 
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Thus  may  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon 
you.  Thus  may  your  course  through  life,  and  your 
character  be  invested  with  moral  beauty  as  with  a 
robe.  And  then,  when,  one  by  one,  you  pass  from 
this  world,  you  will  have  the  light  and  beauty  of  the 
Lord  to  illumine  your  path  through  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death,  and  it  will  be  to  your  souls  the 
dawn  of  an  eternal  day. 


